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We are, however, on surer ground when we come to the work
of Columba, who settled his headquarters in the island of lona in
563. The monastery of lona became the centre from which
Christianity spread not only to other parts of Scotland, but also, as
we saw in the first chapter, from which it was carried by Aidan to
northern England. The monastery of lona was modelled on abbeys
in Ireland, from which country Columba had come, in Ireland the
monasteries were centres of civilisation and learning to which stu-
dents came, not only to receive training for the work of the Church,
but for secular learning as well. In Scotland the Celtic Church
differed in its organisation from the Roman Church which had been
introduced into southern England by Augustine. The ancient Irish
and Scottish Churches, owing to their long isolation from the
Continent, had not only developed customs of their own, but had
organised themselves on a monastic basis. Each Scottish
monastery looked to the Abbot of lona as its head. As yet there
was no diocesan and parochial organisation such as was growing
up in England. As a consequence, whilst the early English schools
grew up in association with the cathedrals and collegiate churches,
those in Scotland developed in connection with the monasteries.
Each monastery was a centre of learning and civilisation, and
young people entered them not only to be trained as novices, but
also to gain a general education. The work of the monasteries in
education was especially stressed by the disciples of Columba. We
can picture the Celtic Church gradually extending southwards into
Northumbria, founding here and there a monastery to be the
religious and educational centre of its district and, at the same time,
the Roman missionaries moving ever northwards, bringing with
them the traditions of order and organisation derived from the
Continent. The two streams of Christianity met in the northern
Midlands and the problem as to which should be supreme in
England was settled at the Synod of Whitby in 664. In Scotland
the better organisation of the Roman system prevailed only after
many years, but by the time of Malcolm II, 1018, the Celtic Church
was fast being merged into the Roman.
Much as one admires the piety and zeal of the Columba n
Church, its assimilation to the Roman brought Scotland into the
main stream of European civilisation from which it had so long
stood aloof. The old tribal organisation of the Celtic Church
disappeared, and Scotland, like England, was eventually mapped
out into dioceses and parishes. The great monastic orders of the